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Literary Institutions. 


For the Monthly Educator. 
No 3.—Seward Female Seminary. 


Tue Seward Female Seminary is pleas- 
antly situated in the city of Rochester, on 
Alexander street about one mile east of the 
Genesee river. This institution was estab- 
lished in the year 1835, and is sustained en- 
tirely by individual enterprise. It was in- 
corporated by an act of the legislature in the 
year 1839, under the name which it now 
bears. 

The building in which the Seminary is 
held is sixty feet deep and sixty-four in front, 
three stories high (including the basement) 
and contains about forty rooms. With a 
beautiful edifice standing in an elevated po« 
sition—surrounded by ample play-grounds 
and gardens in which,are several hundred 
fruit and ornamental trees—and situated at a 





convenient distance from the centre of the 


city, this institution in point of locality pre- 
sents advantages for study which are seldom 
equalled by those of a similar character. , 
The Seward Seminary is at present under 
the care of Miss Lucilla Tracy, assisted by 
experienced teachers of established reputa- 
tion. The plan of instruction after the pupil 


has completed the Elementary Studies, con-. 


sists of a thorough English course in three 
regular classes. Lessons are also given in 
Music and Painting, and in the French lan- 
language by individuals whose time is ex- 
clusively devoted to these departments—pre- 
senting a rare and favorable opportunity .to 
such as are desirous of perfecting themselves 
in these branches of education. 








€ The amount of: time,” says the publish- 
ed Catalogue for the present year, “requisite 
to go through the whole course, will depend 
upon the ability of the pupils, and the time 
occupied with the Languages and Ornamen- 
tal Branches. Having finished the course, 
and sustained a satisfactory examination, the 
pupil will be entitled to a Diploma with the 
usual signatures.” 

“Young Ladies who board in the Institu- 
tion will attend such places of religious 
worscip on the Sabbath as their parents or 
guardians shall direct. Parents may rest 
assured that all the internal arrangements 
and regulations of the school will have espe- 
cial reference to securing the end of its in- 
stitution, and that vigilant and faithful super- 
vision will be exercised over all the habits of 
the pupils.” 

The Academic year of this institution is 
divided into three parts—consisting of a Fall, 
Winter, and Spring Term. 


TEACHERS: 


Miss Lucia Tracy, Principal. 

Miss Maritia Hoveuton. 

Marion S. McGregor, Teacher of Vocal 
and Instrumental Music. 

Miss C. AmetiaA CamppeLL, Teacher of 
the Ornamental Branches. 

Miss Eveenia C. Lane, Teacher of the 
Primary Department. 

Misses Heten C. Pecx, and Sarzy K. 
FarnuaM, Assistant Pupils. 

The attendance of pupils at this institu- 
tution during the Jast year, was as follows: 
First term—55. Second term—74. ‘Third 
term—100. [A View of this institution may 
be seen on the next page. ] 
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Gducational Extracts. 


On Reading. 


Reading may be considered as the key 
which commands our entrance and gives us 
access to the various departments of science 
and literature. It enlarges the sphere of ob- 
servation, and affords abundant materials for 
exercising the faculties of the mind. 

Among all people distinguished for refine- 
ment and civilization, the most prevailing 
and important is that of reading. The im. 
provement of the mind, the cultivation of the 
taste, and the acquisition of knowledge are 
the advantages derived from this art. 

From reading we are made acquainted with 
the passing events and occurrences in various 
parts of the world, and are enabled to repeat 
the sentiments of those who have existed in 
former times. It brings to view the scenes 
of departed years, and exibits the rise and fall 
and the revolutions of the ancient communi- 
ties of mankind ; and offers to our reflection 
all the most important circumstances connec- 
ted with the improvement of human society. 

To have good books and to be able to read 
them well is a great privilege. They make 
us wiser and better ; and they instruct usin 
our duty, and teach us how to behave our- 
selves. They comfort us in our distresscs 
and afflictions. 

They pass away our leisure hours pleas. 
antly and usefully ; and the amusement 
which they afford is cheaper than almost any 
other. They are true friends, excellent coun- 
sellors, and agreeable companions. Be eare- 
ful to read with attention. When you are 
reading do not be thinking of any thing else. 

People who read without thinking what 
they are reading about, lose their time ; and 
can not be the wiser or the better for what 
they read. Reflect upon what you have 
read or heard other people read ; and if you 
have a proper opportunity, converse upon it. 

To relate what you have read or heard. is 
the best way to help you to remember it. It 
may afford many useful and pleasant sub- 
jects of conversation; and it may often pré- 
vent quarrelling, idle tales, silly joking, and 
talking scandal. In order to remember any 
particular passages in a book read them over 
several times. 

If it instructed you in any particular duty, 
consider well whether you have done your 
best to practice it. A little in this way is 
more improving than many volumes however 
excellent in themselves read over in a hasty 
careless manner. 

Let nothing tempt you to read a bad book 











of any kind. It is better not to read at all 
than to read bad books. A bad book is truly 
said to be the worst of thieves ; it robs us of 
time, money, and principles. [Selected. 





Notes on Teaching. 


1. Let nothing be read vocally, not even 
a short sentence, but what is previously well 
understood. 

2. Pupils should be taught to gpell mainly 
by reading and copying the composition of 
others, and by writing and correcting their 
own. 

3. They should acquire good habits of 
speaking publicly, by speaking their own sen- 
timents and composition only, written or un- 
written. 

4. They should learn common chirogra- 
phy by writing their own composition with 
fair specimens of the letters before them,/in 
a good business hand. 

5. They should learn language and Gram- 
mar chiefly by attention to good speakers, 
and good oral instructions, and by a just cor- 
rection of their own composition. 

6. There should be but one class in a room 
at once, and but one branch of learning taught 
that class at the same time. 

7. Never bring forward young ladies, or 
girls, to make a display of themselves, or of 
their learning, before an assembly of speo- 
tators. This rule is according to nature, rea- 
son, and the Bible. : 

8. Pupils should never be allowed to mix 
in company: with each other, without the pres- 
ence, supervision, and control of a parent, or 
a duly authorized teacher, or a trusty regu- 
lator. This rule is essential to prevent the 
vitiating tendencies of schools, now reckon- 
ed to be one of the greatest dangers of this 
free republican nation. 

9. They should never be allowed to exer- 
cise strength or force on each other’s persons ; 
for this would promote incivility and danger 
of personal injury. [E. R. 





Franxuin.—Franklin was an observing 
and sensible man, and his conclusions seldom 
incorrect. He said, “A newspaper and a 
Bible in every house ; and a good school in 


evevr district—all studied and apprecitated 


as they merit—are the principal support of 
virtue, morality, and civil liberty. 





Tur Minps or Cuttpren.—Plato observed 
that the minds of children were like bottles 
with very narrow mouths; if you attempted 
to fill them too rapidly, much knowledge was 
wasted and little received. 
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Mr. Rich’s Thirty-six Rules—Concluded. 


18. Create no artificial wants; nor, by 
artificial means, provoke any of your natural 
appetites or propensities. Never go after’ 
te mptation, nor parley with it when it meets 
you; for durable, satisfying, honorable, and 
sanctifying pleasures are found only within 
the interior of innocence and purity, temper- 
ance and self-control. 

19. Acqyaint yourself thoroughly, and in 
season, with your own property and rights, 
your own abilities and just advantages, and 
employ the whole to good account for your. 
self and the world. Be not a heedless slug- 
gard, nor a stupid biunderer in the province 
of your own concerns. 

20. Be very deliberate and sure, if possi- 
ble, in forming your plans, and quick and 
efficient in theirexecution. See that you lose 
nothing by inattention end delay. One will 
catch his fish, before another shall have bait- 
ed his hook. One will quench most alarming 
flames, in early stage, before another shail 
have found his bucket. 

21. Turn all your knowledge and skill, 
your wit and energies, into wisdom, by giving 
them proper direction and regulation. First- 
rate talents, and other advantages, often be- 
come useless, or worse, for want of foresight 
and sober judgment. ‘Therefore improve and 
use well your discriminating and reasoning 
powers. 

22. Make good and proper use of your tem- 
per, of your tongue, and of your time. Temper, 
like fire, is very valuable in its place ; but 
out of place, it is most dreadful and horrid. 
Do not, I beg, let it make a fool of you, nor 
rise above. the larynx, (or the cap of your 
windpipe,) iest it spread through your face 
‘and eyes, and make you look and act most 
frightfully, worse indeed than a furious bear, 
maniac, or savage! The tongue also makes 
a world of trouble, when not well managed. 
T herefore take good care of both, or.they will 
do immense mischief. And see well to your 
precious time likewise, or that wilt be squan- 
dered and lost. 

23. Much general observation, much read- 
ing. of good books, much sober reflection on 
what you observe and read, and much good 
and efficient action, as the result of the whole; 
will make you useful and desirable in the 
world. 

. 24, Be more anxious to obtain personal 
worth, than merely to be thought something 
of, like the fop or coquet. Should you become 
truly valuable, -it may be, the world will find 
it out soon enough. 


but be your own natural, simple self still, with- 
out affectation or mimicry. But with all your 
origifality and independence, do not become 
carelesg and‘haughty, stiff and eccentric. 

26, Let your words, your pretensions, your 
engagements, and your confidentia! friend- 
ships, be neither false nor imprudent, nor 00 
many. 

27. Be honest and skillful, temperate and 
indust¥ivus, in acquiring property ; benevo- 
lent and‘discreet, just and faithful, in its dis- 
posal. 


Never do, for filthy lucre, 
Coiiscience make a sharp rebuker. 


28. Offer no help to nature, nor any of her 
children, nor seek it for yourself, without ne- 
cessity. Help those, and those only, that need 
help. If you disobey, or hurry or force nature 
for present pleasure or profit,—then, sooner 
or later, you must see her lowering frowns 
and fee/ her just and dreadful indignation. 

29. Self-denial, however distressing for the 
present, wil! eventually produce more lasting 
pleasure than unwise, unworthy, and criminal 
gratifications. Hence the Bible calls those 
fools, who are wicked and licentious. 

80. God made the different sexes, not only 
for the virtuous preservation and education of 
the human race, but also for their general mu- 
tual benefit. Therefore treat the other sex 
with manners pure and chaste, respectful and 
generous. ‘ Marriage is honorable in all ” 
—is a precious, benevolent, and sacred ordi- 
nance of Heaven, and it cannot be despised, 
or voluntarily neglected, nor can its sacred 
obligations be violated, without vast damage 
and sin. 

3i. Be civil, io every body, every where, and 
always, as well as honest and charitable. Let 
your deportment be natural and easy, elegant 
and respectful. Avoid all smail offences, as 
well as great ones ; and be always ready to 
do others /ittle as well as great favors; and 
also to receive the same with due notice and 
returns. ‘This would greatly bless sfiety, 
and make life happy. 

32. As man is a creature not of mere in- 
stinct, but of education and progressive im- 
provement, therefore his chief business in 
this life, besides a due regard to future exist- 
ence and interests, is education, or the rearing 
of another generation. Then, endeavor to 
perform your part well in this grand affair, 
and to be an able, safe, and availing educator. 
Not one can be excused from a full share in 
this work. 

33. Pay long and strong attention to the 
dictates of nature and the Bible, to your own 
heart and lifein the light of both, and to your 








25. Improve yourself as much as possible ; 


personal, domestic, and public duties, and to 
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all divine and sacred ordinances. For all this 
does at least directly tend to civilize and im- 
prove human society, and greatly to amelior- 
ate the character, the condition, and the pros- 
pects of mankind. Your purity of heart, of 
motive, and of action ; your own elevation in 
faculties and diguity, worth and happiness : 
your concerns with both God and man—with 
truth, obligation, and retribution, should be 
objects of your deepest interest and highest 
efforts. Whatever you lack, let it not be self. 
control, goodness and energy of character, 
peace of conscience, the enjoyment of God, 
and a treasure in the heavens, 

34. Act constantly as under the notice of 
the omniscient, beneficent, and righteous Ma: 
ker and Lord of all things; and try to please 
him by énitating him daily, and in doing no 
harm, but much good, end in your endeavors 
to spread knowledge and wisdom, virtue and 
peace, plenty and joy, all around you, that all 
may have just occasion to rejoice in your ex- 
istence, and to bewail your death. 

35. Live so that you need not be afraid or 
ashamed to die, and to meet in another world 
your own conscience, your earthly kindred 
and associates, and your God. 

36. Be willing always to look fairly at 
your own errors and failings—at all that is 
wrong in you; and be honest and honorable 
enough to make all proper concessions and 
restitution. For this is surely the first and 
plainest dictate of real greatness of soul, good- 
ness of heart, and sound and enlightened 
wisdom. 





Arraip to Learn.—lIt is related that Ga- 
lileo who invented the telescope with which 
he observed the satellites of Jupiter, invited 
aman who was opposed to him to look through 
it, that he might observe Jupiter’s moons. The 
man positively refused, saying, “if I should 
see them, how could [ maintain my opinions 
which I have advanced against your philos- 
ophv ?” 

This is the case with many ; they will not 
hear truth, for fear that the arguments which 
they have framed will be destroyed, and they 
may. be obliged to give up their vicious in- 
dulgences. 





Correct Dertnition.—An intelligent fe- 
mate witness having been much perplexed 
Old Blowhard in a long cross examination, 
happened in replying to use the term humbug. 
* Madam,” said the man of law, “ you must 
not talk unintelligibly ; what is the court and 
jury to understand by the term humbug ?” 
The lady hesitated. ‘I must insist, madam,” 
said the councellor anticipating a victory, 





“ that you proceed no farther until you state 
plainly and openly what you mean by a hum- 
bug.”” “ Why then, sir,” returned the lady, 
“JT don’t know: how better to express my 
meaning than by saying, if I met a company 
of persons who were strangers to you, and 
should tell them that when they saw you, 
they might prepare to see a remarkably learn- 
ed, courteous, and agreeable man—that would 
be a humbug.” 





A Prupent Imposter.—The famous Jemi- 
ma Wilkinson who with a number of her fol- 
lowers, had fixed,her residence at the head 
of Seneca lake, announced to them that on a 
certain day she would walk on the water. 
Hundreds collected on the shore of the lake, 
and she thus addressed them: “My dear 
friends, it will be of no use for me to‘attempt; 
to perform this miracle unless you have faith. 
Say, do you verily believe that I can perform 
it?” Certainly, certainly,” answered a 
hundred voices. ‘ Very well,” replied. the 
prudent imposter, ‘‘ if you believe it, that is 
enough, there is no need of my doing it, and., 
we will go quietly to our homes.” 





Hlarriness anp Wispom.—There is this’ 
difference between happiness and wisdom. 
He that thinks himself the happiest man is 
really so, but he that thinks himself the wi- 
sest is generally the greatest fool. 





ConumprumM.—Why are verbs like the 
teeth ? 

Because they are regular, irregular, and 
defective. 





From the Ladies’ Repository. 
Eloquence, 


It welleth up from brimming founts, 
Deep hidden in the soul— 

And with a strong, resistless power, 
Its chainless waters roll ! 


It gushes on in words of fire— 
It scorches with its breath— 
And as the heart is pure or dark, 
Its words are life or death ! 


It peals in thunders, loud and deep, 
That make the mountains quake— 

The mighty despot on his throne, 
Doth feel its pillars shake ! 


In Justice’ great and outraged name, 
Tne giant voice doth crave 

Redress for earth’s down-trodden ones, 
And freedom for the slave! 
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To Correspondents. 

We decline publishing an original article en- 
titled “‘ Suggestions to Teachers,” simply because 
it has already been published so many times. 

 Light—A New Theory” is respectfully de- 
clined. On account of the phraseology of the 
author, the whole subject is involved in total 
darkness. 

“ Thoughts on Re-entering School,” will prob- 
ably appear in our next. 

“A Visit to Grammar Land ” is accepted. 

*,* Several communications are now on hand 
which have not yet been examined. 





County Supervision. ; 

The bill for the abolition of the office of Coun- 
ty Superintendent which had for a considerable 
length of time been before the legislature of this 
state, finally passed the senate on Thursday, the 
eleventh inst., by a vote of eighteen to four! It 
had previously passed the assembly by a large 
majority. This office was created by the leg- 
islature of 1841, and has therefore been in oper- 
ation about six years. Concerning the utility of 
the office of County Superintendent there has 
been a wide diversity of opinion both among 
teachers and the community at large. Petitions 
for, and remonstrances against the abolition of 
this office, have been presented during every 
session of the legislature that has convened since 
the passage of this law. } 

The duties which have heretofore devolved 
upon the incumbants of this office, will probably 
now be performed by the Town Superintendent 
—snbject to an appeal to the head of the school 
department. Thisincrease of business we think 
must result in the separation of the offices of Sec- 
retary of State and Superintendent of Schools. 








City Superintendent, 

In the remarks which we made in the last 
month’s Educator—stating that most of those in 
this vicinity who had been appointed to the office 
of County Superintendent were practical teach- 
ers—we of course did not design to convey any 
allusion to the present ci/y incumbant; preferring 
not to mention his appointment in connection with 
those teachers, whom long experience in the bu- 
siness of their profession has qualified for the pro- 
per discharge of the duties of their office. Mr. 
Washington Gibbons, who has reeently been ap- 


is not a practical teacher, and being totally unac- 


quainted with the wants and condition of our 
schools, his ability for the proper discharge of 
the responsible duties which must necessarily 
devolve upon him, is to say the least highly ques- 
tionable. Mr. Gibbons is a lawyer by profession, 
although his talents have never imposed upon him 
a very extensive practice; and it is probably on 
this account that he has been appointed to coun- 
cil, advise, and instruct the veteran teachers of 
Rochester in relation to the duties of their call- 
ing. Thus it is that this office has been prosti- 
tuted by the Board of Education (7) to as com- 
plete a system of favoritism as has ever graced 
the annals of political-party triumph. 





Our Circulation. 

. In consequence of the recent rapid increase of 
our subscription list, the entire edition of the 
Monthly Educator is now exhausted, and we can 
no longer supply our subscribers with the back 
numbers. New subscribers will therefore be un- 
der the necessity of commencing their subscrip- 
tions with the January number. We have made 
arrangements to print an extra edition at the be- 
ginning of the new year, with which we hope to 
be able to meet whatever demands shall hereafter 
be made for this work. We take this occasion 
to return our gratefol acknowledgments to thase 
teachers who have so generousiy aided us in the 
circulation of this paper; and we can assure all 
such as well as our patrons in general, that in 
consequence of the liberal spirit manifested by 
them, we shall spare no pains on our part to pre- 
sent new and additional attractions in the coming 
numbers of the Educator. 


{= We occasionally receive an order for our 
paper from persons at a distance, with no money , 
accompanying it. We should be happy to ac- 
commodate all such, but our terms are so low 
that pay ment must invariably be made in advance. 
We would advise all therefore who do not forward 
the price of subsciption with their order, to save 
themselves the trouble and expense of writing, as 
no attention will be paid to their request. As the 
Educator is now permanently established, indi- 
viduals can remit one dollar—for which they will 
be credited for two years. 


{> Those of our subscribers who are only 
credited for one Volume (six months) will per- 
ceive that their subscriptions close with the pre- 
sent number. If they wish the paper continued, 
they will please make a remittance immediately. 





pointed Superintendent of Schools for this city, 
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American Biography. 





For the Monthly Educator. 
No. 8.—CHARLES CARROLL. 


BY THE EDITOR. 

Charles Carroll was born at Annapolis, Mary- 
land, September 20, 1737. The early portion of 
his life was spent abroad, whither he had gone to 
pursue a course of study. Having completed 
his classical and general education on the conti- 
nent of Europe, he returned to America about 
the year 1764, and was soon warmly engaged in 
discussing the political questions which were then 
being agitated throughout the colonies. 

His residence in Europe had given him an op- 
portunity of becoming conversant with the poli- 
tics of the old world, and the differences which 
were beginning to be manifested between the 
colonies and the mother country. He ardently 
espoused the cause of liberty, and opposed with 
much earnestness the memorable Stamp Act of 
1768. In 1770, he distinguished himself by his 
opposition to the royal governor of Virginia in a 
series of articles which obtained a triumph for 
the principles of the republican party. 

For several years preceding the American rev- 
olution, Mr. Carroll seemed to have anticipated 
the coming struggle. He was elected member 
of the Continental Congress in 1775, and during 
the next year was sent with Benjamin Franklin 
and Samuel Chase on a mission to Canada to eh- 
deavor to persuade the people of that province 
to unite in opposing the mother country. He 
however returned in season to take part in the 
discussions which preceded the Declaration jf 
Independence; of which he was one of the ear- 
liest and most zealous advocates. | 

In 1781, Mr. Carroll was re-elected to the sep- 
ate of Maryland which station be had previously 
occupied. Immediately after the adoption of the 
American Constitution in 1788, he was elected 
member of the United States Senate, and contin- 
ued to hold this office until 1791. During the 
next year he was again re-elected to the senate of 
Maryland, and for several years subsequent, he 
contioued to serve his native state in that capa- 
city. 

Mr. Carroll was for several years previous 
to his death, the only remaining survivor 
of that immortal band whose names were affixed 
to the Declaration of Independence. He died on 
the fourteenth of November 1832, at the advan 
ced age of ninety-five. 





ANECDOTE OF CHARLES CARROLL. 

An anecdote is related of Charles Carroll that 
is reported to have occurred while the delegates 
were affixing their signatures to the Declaration 
of Independence. His name having been called, 


| he stepped to the stand, and ‘Charles Carroll ” 


was soon enrolled on theimmortal document. A 
member who stood near Mr. Carroll, observing 
the signature, remarked that when “the hanging 
time” should come, he would probably escape 
inasmuch as there were several other persons in 
Maryland of that name, and on this account it 
would be exceedingly difficult to identify the real 
offender. Mr. Carroll hearing this remark, im- 
mediately seized the pen, and having affixed the 
words “of Carrollton’’ to his name, he turned 
to the by-standers, and declared that now it would 
be impossible for the British government to mis- 
take his identity. It is owing to this incident 
that the signature * Charles Carroll of Carroll- 
ton” is found off all the fac-similes of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. 











Communications. 


For the Monthly Educator. 
Spelling, &¢.—No. 2, 


BY J.L.H. 





T remarked in my previous communication 
that the study of some of the higher branches in 
their elementary form, might be made profitable 
to children. To affect this, the following things 
are necessary : 

First, These works should be as free from er- 
rors as any of the larger ones. both in regard to 
facts and illustrations ; and the language should 
be adapted to the capacities of children. Few 
authors, even of * children’s books,” are entirely 
successful in their preparation. Familiar them- 
selves both with the idea they wish to convey, 
aad the language in which it is generally convey- 
ed, they imagine that children will of course un- 
derstand it; whereas they labor under a double 
disadvantage : the idea is new, and the language 
unintelligible. 

Second, That these studies may be profitable, 
or rather not unprofitable, they should not be al- 
lowed to interfere with other more important stu- 
dies, viz: reading and spelling. ‘T'o effect this, 
the lessons should be short, and used rather to 
fill up a vacancy than to take the place of other 
studies. 

Third, The child should have his lesson well 
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prepared, and the teacher should likewise te fa- 
miliar with the subject’so as to be able to explain 
and illustrate it to the class; and at the same time 
to answer all their inquiries. A few minutes | 
spent in this way will’ be more profitable to a} 
class of young minds, than hours spent in the or- 
dinary way of mere question and answer. 

When I commenced this article I had: it in 
contemplation to review one or two of the popu- 
lar works now used in common schools and ac- 
ademies. As the undertaking issby no means a 
desirable one, | shall defer it at*least for the pres- 
ent. Perhaps I shall recur to the subject at some 
future time. 

If my views on this subject as given wbove are 
correct, they show the folly of attempting to in- 
troduce in full the higher branches—not in their 
elementary, but in their complete form—into our 
common schools. In saying this, I do not mean 
that algebra, surveying, philosophy, chemistry, 
&c. should never be studied or taught in our com- 
mon- schools, but that they should not be allowed 
to hold th most prominent or even a prominent 
place, to the exclusion or interrnption of those 
studies appropriately assigned to common schools. 
Even if teachers were competent (as every one 
ought to be) and willing to undertake the task, it 
could not be done without detriment to the yonng- 
er classes at least. The multiplication of labor 
thereby occasioned, would, require a multiplica- 
tion of teachers, or justice could not be done to 
all. So long therefore as reading and spelling 
are to constitute an important part of common 
school education, so long-we must have schools 
in which these branches shall be taught to the 
exclusion, if necessary, of others of a higher 
grade. 

September 1, 1347. 














For the Monthly Educator. 
Reminiscences of Mudvil}e.—No. 3. 
BY A SCHOOLMASTER. 

As might have been expected, my interview 
with the trustees was unsatisfactory. ‘They were 
unwilling to release me—the more so apparently 
from the fact that I had an opportunity of better- 
ing myself elsewhere. “A bargain’s a bargain” 
said they, and in reply gave them to understand 
that if they were disposed to be thus rigid with 
me, I should be equally so with them. I then re- 
minded them of their promise to uphold me in 
exercising a strict system of discipline, and expa- 
tiated somewhat upon ‘the present state of the 


school. They expressed a willingness to adhere 
to the conditions, and we accordingly separated. 
I retired to my boarding place inwardly resolving 
that another week should’ witness a transforma- 
tion in the Mudville school. 

The next day wasthe sabbath. Perhaps nev- 
er before had I looked forward to the approach: of 
this holy day with more ardent anticipations. It 
was to bea day of rest. The overburdened mind 
could here find relief from part of its erushing 
load, and gather strength to meet its future de- 
mands. I have often thought that of all classes 
the common school teacher can best appreciate 
the peculiar privileges of the sabbath day. For 
myself I can say that from my first. éxperience in 
teaching, I ever hailed its advent with the most 
profound emotions of gratitude. 

|Elow distinctly do I remember my impressions 
as I walked forth to inhale the pure morning air 
on my first Sunday at Mudville! A cool breeze 
from the west fanned my cheek and invigorated 
my frame, and to ‘crown all, the grorious sun hav- 
ing burst the dense barrier of sullen clouds in 
which it had been enshrouded ever since my ar- 
rival, smiled graciously upon the sable earth. “A 
change came over the spirit of my dream.” I soon 
found my heart beating in unison with the mighty 
pulse ofnature, and I retraced my steps better satis- 
fied with myself and all around me. Even the un- 
pleasant prospect in anticipation for the coming 
winter failed.to disturb my serenity—so complete- 
ly did I sympathise with the beautiful scene 
around me. 

The hour for church drew on. Notwithstand- 
ing the gauntlet of eyesthrough which J had thus 
far daily passed, I was now to be subiected to a 
still more trying ordeal. Reader, hast thou ever 
attended church as a str anger ina small village! 
Then canst thou sympathize with me. The con- 
gregation had asse‘nbled and service was about 
commencing when [ ascended the narrow aisle, 
under the protection of mine host, and took my 
seat. AslI entered I could hear the suppressed 
whisper, ‘*that’s the school- master” uttered from 
different parts of the house, and before I had be- 
come seated it seemed as if every éye was riveted 
upon me. NowasI had no ambition to enter 
the lists with the preacher, or to rival him in the 





eyes of the audience, I confess that their gaze not 
a little disconcerted me. Theirs was not a curi- 
osity sated with one look, nor were they of the 
timid sort who only steal furtive glances; nay, 
verily, they un.ced boldness’ with perseveranee, 





and seemed determined that not a single move- 
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“ment should eludef their observation. Several 


times [ raised’ my eyes gently towards the minis- 


ter, but they encountered such an array of strain- | 
ler you'd wait till then.” 


ing eye-balls that I was gladtodropthem. Placed 
on an eqaal footing or even aslight disadvantage, 
I flatter myself that I could maintain my ground 
respectably in an optical warfare; but having a 
whole congregation as antagonists, I found ante 
a different affair. 

Feeling that not only my appearance but my 
every motion was closely scanned, I became ex- 
ceedingly uneasy, and experienced sensations 
akin to those produced by a close proximity to 
nettles. At length however I found a slight re- 
lief by fixing my eyes intently upon a rather pret- 
ty shawl which adorned the person of a lady seat- 
ted directly in front of me. Before the close of ser- 
vice, I could have told every figurefthe shawl con- 
tained, and almost the number of threads of which 
it was composed. 

At noon I was somewhat surprised al receiving 
an invitation to join the choir. Making no preten- 
sions to music I was at loss to. account for this cour- 
tesy, but subsequently learned they had heard of a 
distant connexion of mine who enjoyed some. re- 


‘pute asa singer, and very analogically concluded |. 


I must, per force be one also. In vain I alleged 
my inability. They would believe nothing of it; 
and thinking they would soon learn the truth to 
their gatisfaction, in the afternoon I consented to 
be conducted to the singer's seat. 

I acceded to the invitation of the choir—the 
more readily - because my new: position would 
give me an opportunity to turn the tables 
upon the congregation and review them while I 
was almost entirely screened from observation. 
Thus much for my first Sunday in Mudville. 

Early in the week I concluded from certain 
unmistakabie indications that it was time for me 
to be casting about fora new boarding-place. Not 
wishing to trust to chance for food and lodging I 
determined to know where | was to board at least 
a week in advance. I accordingly sent messages 
to some ten or twelve families requestigg to be in- 
formed on the next day when it woul be con- 
venient for them to board the teacher. The re- 
plies which I received by the children the mor- 
ning following were exceedingly amusing, though 
not a little provoking. I subjoin a specimen: 

“ John,” said I to a curly headed fellow, ‘did 
you do your errand last evening?” ‘Yes sir. 
Mother says as how she'd have you next week, 
but she ain’c got through making soap yet; the 
lye does n’t run well.” 


“Well, Betty,” said I, turning to a little girl, 
‘what does your mother say.” ‘She says, sir, 
that we have n’t killed hogs yet, and she’d ruth- 


“And your folks, Samuel?” “Mother said it 
was a bad time to board now, it bein’ ktnd o’ be- 
tween hay and grass like, but she says she'll let 
you know when she is ready for you.” 

fa this way and with like success I questioned 
them all. At the close of school I sent out an- 
other batch of inquiries, and returning to my 
boarding-place made known the result of my first 
attempt atseeking a temporary home. My report 
elicited some severe strictures upon the charac- 
ters of those to whom I had applied. 

My present entertainers who according to their 
own story had boarded my predecessor ‘the prin- 
cipal part of the time, offered to keep me until I 
could find another place ; but as their invitation 
was given with such a patronizing air, I conclu- 
ded not to trouble them any farther. Besides I 
was not so pleasantly situated as to provoke a 
very strong desire to remain; and I therefore soon 
transferred myself to the only public house that 
Mudville affords. 





For the Monthly Educator. 
Choice of Bocks, 


BY S. E. Be 


The world is full of books. One need not be 
ignorant now-a-days when tides of intelligence . 
are. pouring in upon us—weekly, daily, hourly 
flowing from the press. In fact one is obliged to 
read in self-defence. But then one can not read 
all that comes from the press, for the issues are 


| so multitudinous that we know not where to com- 


mence. ° You‘consult a friend; he consults the 
newspaper; the newspaper consults the author ; 
the author consults his purse. The newspaper 
puffs—your friend advises you to buy—and you 
find too late the hoax that has been played off to 
open your purse. 

Imagine a person undertaking to read all the 
L publications that are pouring from the press.— 
What a world of clashing there would be in his 
stuffed mind! What acrude mass of indigesti- 
ble matter! What then should be the criterion 
for the selection of those books we should ead ? 2. 
The subject of which the author treats—camit be 
interesting or profitable—that’s the question.— 
Does the subject pertain to the candid operations 
of every day life? “Will it store the mind with 
solid, thinking material? ‘Will it enlarge the 





views, expand the perceptive powers of the mind,, 
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purify the heart, demolish the sway of passion by 
exalting the emotions of the soul? . We can find 
books enough that will do all this and more. Do 
you wish to gain entrance to, and command re- 
spect among literary circles ?—acquaint yourself 
with the productions of those authors whose name 
and fame are world-wide. ‘This will be a sure 
passport. 

The perusal of the higher class of poetic works 
can not fail to benefit. Can the soul dwell too 
‘Jong on the heavenly lightof Milton; can it study 
too deeply the naturalness of Shakespeare ; need 
we fear too intimate acquaintance with the amia- 
ble Cowper ; can the graceful dignity and expan- 
sive sweetness of Colridge engross too deeply; 
can we commune with too much earnestness with 
the masters of the human heart, Pope, Dryden, 
Spencer, Bowles, and Crabbe? Then read the 
Pleasures of Hope, and arise from your scat if 
you can without feeling your soul exalted. He 
who can read that without breathing a blessing on 
the heart that felt it, the mind that conceived it, 
and the pen that wrote it, can neither have an eye» 
a heart, or a soul! Can poetry breathe a more 
welcome sweetness—can human understanding 
give birth to higherstrains of sublimity ? Pless- 
ings on thee, Campbell, for thy pleasures of Hope, 
Gertrude of Wyoming, Lochiel’s Warring, &c ! 
Then listen to the divine strains that fall from 
Burns’s unrivalled harp! Who does not love Scot 
Jand’s peasant poet? The person who can read 
the “ Cotter’s Saturday Night,” and say it was 
not written by a great poet, deserves no residence 
among civilized institutions. 

Then there is Moore’s Lallah Rookh, sweet as 
a bower of roses; virtue, passion, dignity, sub- 


limity, and sweetness—all commingled in one. 


blended glow of matchless beauty. Wordsworth, 
with what brilliancy does he write! Read the 
Ancient Mariner by Colridge, and if you do not 
read it twice more, we pronounce you incapable 
of appreciating beutiful poetry ; after that commit 
Genevieve to heart. We might mention a host 
of others whose names in poetry are eminently 
deserving of the immortality they have reaped. 
but these will suffice as specimens of the charac- 
ter of poetry, the perusal of which will afford both 
instruction and amusement. 

We should not however confine our reading to 
poetry. Biography, history, miscellaneous pro- 
ductions—all deserve a share of ourattention Pe- 
ruse the modern British essayists. Would you 
strengthen and invigorate the imagination—read 
the Recreations of Christopher North. If you 
would store your mind with the deepest philoso- 


phy of thought—read and study the incomparable 
works of the rugged Thomas Carlyle. 
Delevan, W. T, November, 1847. 





Madison University. 


Mr. Epiror.—Believing that you will not ac 
vocate any measure that is prejudicial to the ;: 


terests of the laboring classes, I desire an e: 


pression of your views on the contemplated r 
moval of the Madison University to this city 
Who I ask is to benefitted by having such a: 
institution inour midst? Are the mechanics, the 
day-laborers, or even our plain farmers, whose 





| Scanty means will not allow them to give their 
| sons so desirable a gratuity as a collegiate educa 

| tion, the persons who are to receive the great be: - 
' efitarising from the establishment of this Monroe- 
Madison-Hamilton College? Is not this institu 
tution intended to help the rich instead of th 
poor—the aristocrat and not the day-laborer in 
the education of his ehildren ? 

Respectfully yours, 
Eequat Rieats. 


Remarxs.—In reply to the above we beg 
leave to assure “‘ Equal Rights” that we never 
design to advocate any measure which will not 
prove ultimately beneficial to ‘the mechanic, the 
day-laborer, and even the plain farmer.”” Should 
however the Madison University be removed to 
this city, we trust our correspondent will answer 
to his own satisfaction the following questions : 

1. Who areto employed in the erection of suit- 
able buildings for this institution? Are not “me- 
chanics and day-laborers” the persons among 
whom fifty or a hundred thousand dollars must 
necessarily be distributed for this pnrpose ? 

2. From whomare the students and professors 
to purchase the articles which they must con- 
sume while in our midst? Will not the tailor, the 
shoe-maker, the hatter, &c., and ‘even the plain 
farmer” be benefitted by the additional demand 
for hats, shoes, and country produce ? . 

3. Will not many whose * scanty means” will 
not now permit them ‘ to give their sons so desi- 
rable a gratuity as a collegiate education,” be able 
to do so when a large proportion of the expenses 
shall be removed? Now the “rich ” only, and 
«the aristocrat ” can give his son this -‘desira- 
ble gratuity ;” but when the travelling expenses 
and many other items consequent upon a resi- 
dence from home shall no longer be required, **the 
mechanic, the day-laborer, and the plain farmer ” 
will be able to give their children a collegiate ed- 
ucation. 
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Literary Review. 


PaystcaL Epucation and Medical Treatment 
of Children. For the Use of Families and 
Teachers. By M. M. Rogers, M. D: Illus- 
trated by Engravings. Rochester: Publish- 
ed by Erastus Darrow. 

This is the title of a neat little yolume which 
has just been published in this city. From the 
somewhat extended examination we have given 
to the work, we are convinced that it will prove 
a valuable auxiliary to those parents and teachers 
who place a proper estimate upon the physical 
education of children. The author's method of 
illustrating the various subjects upon which he 
treats, is well calculated to interest and benefit 
those for whom the work is intended. His style 
is familar yet truly scientific, and the frequent 
use of medical phrases which too often character- 
ize works on this subject, has been avoided ; and 
whenever technical terms are introduced, they 
are properly defined and explained. Accompa- 
nying the work, are several engravings which 
will prove important aids to those desirous of im- 
parting or acquiring a knowledge of the physical 
structure of mankind. 

For.sale, wholesale and retail, by E. Darrow, 
Corner of Main and St. Paul Street. 








Notices. 


Orleans County Institute. 

The Orleans County Teachers’ Institute com- 
menced its session at the Albion Academy, on 
Monday, October 18th, under the direction of Mr. 
Abel Stilson, Town Superintendent of Barre. 
Lectures on English Grammar were delivered 
by Rev. Justus W. French, Principal of Albion 
Academy, by whom also were given lessons in 
Astronomy, accompanied by the use of Matti- 

‘son’s Astronomical Maps. Lectures on Natural 
Philosophy and Chemistry, illustrated by several 
interesting experiments, were delivered by Mr. 
Frederick W. Lord, Teacher inthe Albion Acad- 
emy. Interesting lectures were also delivered by 
Drs. Huff and Cutcheon, on Anatomy and Phys- 
iology; on Education by Rev. Mr. Smith, of 
Ridgeway ; and on Phonography, by Mr. Oliver 
Dyer of Lockport. 

In relation to the various exercises of the Or- 
leans Ceunty Institute, a correspondent of the Ed- 
ucator remarks: “ The session was very pleasant 
and profitable ; and the teachers went away high- 
ly gratified, and will long remember the occa- 
sion.” There were in attendance about seventy 








teachers, male and female. The institute was 
closed on Friday, the 29th of October, after a ses- 
sion of nearly two wecks, 

Livingston County Institute. 

The Livingston County Teachers’ Institute 
commenced its session at Geneseo on Monday, 
October 18th, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Ilicks, County Superintendent. We learn thay 
the attendance was not as large as it has been on 
some previous occasions. Prof. Page, Principal 
of the Normal School was present, and delivered 
several lectures before the members of the insti- 
tute. The institute continued in session about 
two weeks, 





Monroe Teachers’ Association. 

A nevenat the Monroe County Teachers’ 
Association Wtll be held on Saturday, the 11th 
inst., at the school house in district No 1, in the 
city of Rochester, at 10 o’clock, A.M. Treach- 
ers of the county are requested to be present. 





Agents for the Educator. 

The following persons have been appointed 
agents to receive subscriptions for the Monthly 
Educator ; and all payments made to them will 
be duly acknowledged by us: 

Mr. Danieu B. Ross, of Canadice, agent for 
the western part of Ontario Co. 

Mr. A. B. Miuter, of Dansville, agent for the 
southern part of Livingston Co. ~ 

C. C. Ford of Red Creek, agent for Wayne 
County. 

Beysamin F. Coox, of Penn-Yan, agent for 
Yates Co. 

Ezra D. Barker, of Le Roy, agent for Gen- 
esee County. 

H. W. Ouipnant of Rochester, Monroe Co., 
agent for Monroe, Genessee, and. Orleans Co. 

E. W. Spauxpina, of Buffalo, agent for Erie 
County. 

Rev. Davip L. Hunn, of Rochester, travel- 
ling agent for Western New York. 

Wituiam D. Grecory of Hopewell, and WiL- 
L1AmM Orton ot Geneva, agents for Ontario Co. 

W. B. Laraam, of Salisbury Mills, agent for 
Eastern New York. 





4 
Acents WantTED.—Several responsible, en- 


terprising young men are wanted to obtain sub- 
scribers for this paper. To such as have been en- 
gaged in teaching, a very liberal commission will 
be given. 
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For the Monthly Educator. 
Hidden Worth. 


BY STELLAH. 
Beside the gently purling stream 
That sings a gladsome lay, 
As it it dances in the golden beam 
Of sunlight’s golden ray, 
There’s many a flower of noble worth, 
That blossoms sweet and fair, 
And breathes its fragrant incense forth 
Upon the silent air. 


And though unseen by mortal eye, 
It shines with beauty bright; 
And lifts its petals to the sky, 
To catch the’glowing light. 
How modestly it wears theige 
Of the dew-drop on its breast; 
Nor long retains, but yields,again 
This boon of Heaven’s bequest. 


Upon the Zephyr’s silent wing, 
Its odors sweet are found ; 

And to the spirits’ grief they bring 
A balm for every wonnd. 

No cherished flower with lofty mein 
Can more to man impart. 

Than gladness for life’s varied scene, 
And joy to cheer the heart. 


And thus the noble generous mind, 
With love and truth replete, 
We oft like sweetest flowers find 
In some obscure retreat. 
It is adorned with virtuous worth, 
Though poor and humbly dressed ; - 
And calls each latent power forth 
To make the wretched blessed. 
Hopewell, Ont. Co. N. Y. 





For the Monthly Educator. 
Time's Flight. 
BY EZEKIEL RICH. 
How fleet e’en childhood’s years; 
The youth’s more speedy fly :: 
Then middle life, with songs and tears, 
In hurry passes by. 


Soon hoary locks come on, 
And warn “ For death prepare ;” 

How soon the trembling frame bows down, 
And tells “ The grave is near.” 


Then, children, time well prize: 
And youth, your days well’spend ; 
Let middle life be calm and wise ; 
Old age may peace befriend. 
tochester, Sept. 1847. 























SEWARD: FEMALE SEMINARY. 
JHE Winter Term of Miss Tracy’s School 


in the Seward Seminary Buildings, will commence on 
‘Thursday, December 17... The Summer 'T'erm—April 23. 
Tuition in the English Course is from $4,00 to $8,00 
per Term, (14 weeks) in apvance. There is an extra 


charge for Music, Painting, or the Languages. 
ear, in advance. Paid by the 


_Bearp is $54,00 per 
single term—$20,00. 
ochester, November.15, 1847, 


TO TEACHERS AND OTHERS. 


HE Subscriber manufactures and keeps 
constantly on hand, a superior quality of Blue and 
Back Wrirtine Inx prepared expressly for Schools. For 
sale by the gallon, bottle, or other quantity, at No. 5, Cur- 
tis’ Block, second floor. G.D. VAN ZANDT. 
Rochester, November, 1847. , 6m 


ISTRICT SCHOOL GRAMMAR.—The 
Elementary Principles of English Grammar, accom- 
by Appropriate Exercises in Parsing, with an Appendix, 
by Pagsons B. Day. “The Seventh Edition of this Pop- 

ular work, just published and for sale by 

E. DARROW, 

Corner of Main and St. Paul Streets. 
Rochester, July, 1847. 


VUECSTESTUS 


TIS MONTHLY EDUCATOR. 


Tue Montany Epvearor will be published on the firs 
of each month, at the office of W. Heughes, corner of 
Main and Water Streets, Rochester, N. Y- 

This Magazine is especially designed for Families and 
Schpols, and will be devoted to Education, the Arts and 
Sciences, American Biography, Anecdotes, History, In- 
teresting Narratives, Poetry, Reviews, and General Lit- 
erature. 

The Educator will be printed on good paper and clear 
type, each number containing sixteen large octavo pages 
forming at the close of the year, an aggrégate of 192 
pages of choice educational matter. 


TERMS: 


A Single Copy, per annum, in advance. . 
Five Copies . . dow... do .. 
Eight Copies . do do. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Advertisements will be conspicuously inserted in The 
Monthly Educator at the following rates; 
Ten lines or under; one month .. . . . . $1 00 
” —_gubsequentinsertiong, under 12... each 0 75 
9 twelve successive months . . . ... 5 00 
A proportionate reduction will be made for advertise- 
ments of a greater length. 
All communications should be addressed, post paid, to 
PARSONS E. DAY, Rochester, N.Y 
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